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Call Us WORKLIFE 


You are now reading WORKLIFE magazine. 

Our name change from MANPOWER to WORKLIFE follows the 
Manpower Administration's change of its name to Employment and 
Training Administration. thereby removing reference to sex in the title. 


It seems fitting and proper that we put our new name on the first issue 
of the first month of the new year 1976. That the year happens to be the 
bicentennial of the American Revolution—and thus, the eve of the third 
century of independence—is coincidental. Yet, the timing enables us 
to begin WORKLIFE on an auspicious date. 

In retrospect. the birthdate of MANPOWER. January 1969. was a 
cheering event. Volume |. Number |. came off the press with a 
declaration of its own: 

Advance national efforts to equip every American for meaningful 
employment. 

The efforts—either right as rain or wrong as two left shoes—were 
reported and debated in the magazine. Our predecessor was launched to 
serve as a critical forum and a comprehensive publication for covering 
employment and training programs and policies of the Department of 
Labor. 

Today. we dedicate WORKLIFE to advancing the principles 
supported for 7 years by MANPOWER. We will devote extraordinary 
energy to providing information essential to all concerned with the world 
of work, striving. for example, to provide: 

@ Better understanding of the purposes of Federal aid to employment 
and training and the reasons for maintainir: such support. 

@ Increased awareness of the accomplishments and possible applica- 
tions of research toward making jobs more satisfying and more effective. 

e@ And greater knowledge of the continuing and dynamic role employ- 
ment and training programs play in our changing economy and society. 


Walter Wood 
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On-the-Job 
Learning 


by James O'Toole 


A few years ago Marshall McLuhan, the controversial 
media sage. wrote that the future of work will consist of 
“learning a living.”’ Although it is a common failing of seers 
that they predict not what they think wi// happen but what 
they think should happen, there is some selected evidence 
that McLuhan’s forecast might turn out to be accurate. For 
example: 

e In Topeka, Kans., workers at a General Foods 
plant have a goal of learning every job in the plant and 
are compensated for learning the hew tasks. Morale and 
productivity at the plant are high as workers become 
both teachers and learners. 

e@ In Japan, several large corporations have developed 
continuous learning programs for all jobs and work 
levels. not for the sake of promotion, but to make 
employees more aware of their contributions to overall 
efforts. 

e In Eastern Europe. many industrial workers learn 
the theory behind what they are doing. and are helped to 
study whatever chemistry. physics. engineering, econom- 
ics. or other job-related subjects they wish to pursue. 

e@ In Norway. more and more workers are designing 
courses to help them with their work tasks and help them 
to be their own managers. 

e@ In California, engineers at an electronics firm, with 
the help of inplant tutors, pursue a Stanford University 
televised course (and get better grades than competitively 
selected undergraduates taking the course on Campus). 

The intersection of work and education is becoming an 
increasingly crucial crossroads for society. As the above 
examples illustrate, workers have an innate desire to learn 
and to grow on the job, and this generalization extends even 
to blue-collar and disadvantaged workers who have been 


James O'Toole is on the faculty at the Graduate School of Business. University of Southern 
California 
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Workers Turned Off 
By Formal Institutions 
Of Education 

Want to Learn 

And Grow on the Job 


turned off by formal institutions of learning. There is, 
apparently, a large and untapped reservoir of desire for 
learning among adults. For example, in a Canadian study of 
66 adults, all but one person had recently initiated one or 
more do-it-yourself ‘‘learning projects.’’ Significantly, these 
adults were similar to many American workers who prefer to 
learn through their work, rather than in classrooms w ere 
competition is threatening and lessons often too abstract. 
Indeed, the Canadian study found that less than | percent of 
the learning projects had been undertaken for formal educa- 
tional credit. Many other studies have found that the 
opportunity to grow and to learn on the job enhances worker 
self-esteem, satisfaction, loyalty, motivation and, often, pro- 
ductivity. 


Shifting Winds Ruffle Mortarboards 


The number of American employers who have been able to 
act on these findings is limited. If the opportunity to create 
more satisfying and productive workplaces is lost, the loss 
will become magnified in the future if current labor market 
trends continue. In particular, the trend of a growing supply 
of workers with higher levels of educational attainment is 
running contrary to a rather static demand situation in terms 
of the number of jobs that actually require highly qualified 
workers. 

Thus, the relative economic value of a college education is 
declining. Another reason for this devaluation is the removal 
of the legality of using educational credentials not reasonably 
related to job performance as a selection device in hiring and 
promotion—as exemplified. for instance, by the Supreme 
Court’s Griggs vs. Duke Power ruling, which concerned a 
high school diploma; and several related guidelines issued by 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 

The supply/demand contradiction portends a situation un- 
conducive to realizing the opportunity of learning a living. If 





these trends continue, work in the future may be more 
accurately characterized by massive and chronic underem- 
ployment (the underutilization of education, training, skills, 
intelligence, and other human resources) rather than by 
learning, as the following data about labor market supply and 
demand illustrate. 

On one hand, statistics show a remarkable growth in the 
supply of educated workers over the last generation. The 
median educational attainment of blue-collar workers rose 
from 9.2 years of schooling in 1952 to 12 years in 1972. 
College enrollment soared by about 250 percent during that 
period, from 2.6 million to 8.4 million. In 1974, it reached a 
record high, showing a |%percent increase from 1970 despite 
a decline in the percentage of college-age youth and the fact 
that there was no longer a need to go to college to defer the 
draft. Significantly, there has been a phenomenal rekindling of 
interest in higher education among older learners: 1974 


Black Star photo by Dennis Brack 








“lf employers are to attract, 
motivate, and retain workers 
in the future, they may find 

it necessary to create 
conditions in which educated 
workers can realize their desire 
to learn on the job.”’ 


On-the-Job 
Learning 


enrollment of persons 35 and older increased 30 percent over 
the previous year. 

On the other hand, less is known about changes in the 
demand for workers, although several key indicators point to 
a labor market mismatch with the growing supply of educated 
workers. For example, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics demand for workers in the highest skilled category 
grew only 2 percent between 1°50 and 1970. In 1948, 12.9 
percent of the work force was in the *“‘manager’’ category; by 
1973, the percentage had grown by less than | point. The 
average education needed for all jobs increased from 10 years 
in 1940 to only 10.5 years in 1970. 

Another factor affecting the supply/demand equation is an 
apparent shortage of capital, energy supplies, and natural 
resources which has slowed the rapid growth and affluence of 
the 1950's and 1960's. The private sector in general, and 
industry in particular, are now expanding at a snail’s pace. 
Important, new job openings for educated workers (and for 
upwardly mobile minority workers and women) have been 
predicated on rapid economic growth. Consequently, the 
recently kindled expectations of workers in all these groups 
has been doused by the cold and stagnant waters of 
recession. Most of the few new jobs being created today are 
at the clerical and services level in State and local govern- 
ment—not bad jobs, but not the kind of employment likely to 
provide growth and learning experiences for college gradu- 
ates. 

A primary consequence of this untoward convergence of 
trends in supply and demand is that about 80 percent of 
today’s college graduates take jobs previously held by persons 
with less formal education. In 1958 less than 10 percent of 
college graduates took blue-collar or service jobs; in 1972, the 
percentage was up to more than 30. Between 1969 and 1974, 
the number of male college graduates working as salesmen 
increased by 50 percent and the number of women with 
B.A.’s working as secretaries grew a Startling 100 percent. In 
industries which have traditionally used many college gradu- 
ates, demand fell 2.8 percent between 1969 and 1974—a 
period when the supply of college graduates rose 8 percent. 

Underemployment now appears to be a chronic condition 
in industrial economies. A recent study of 7 million jobs in || 
industries shows that 34 percent of the jobs led nowhere: 8 of 
9 had no opportunities for promotion and the 9th offered only 
one step up. Undoubtedly this fact is affecting worker morale: 
University of Michigan surveys reveal that about 25 percent 
of American workers feel they are in dead-end jobs and 35 
percent feel overqualified for their jobs. 
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This problem is compounded by a major shift in American 
attitudes toward work. To those who have known poverty 
firsthand—including most workers in the generation that lived 
through the Great Depression—a good job is one that is 
secure and well-paying. Contrariwise, many young Americans 
today take economic well-being for granted. To them, a good 
job is one that is meaningful (contributes to others or to 
society), challenging, and offers the opportunity to learn and 
to grow. Most jobs do not meet these standards. 

Underemployment is likely to be a more pressing problem 
in the future: It will not be long before the current generation 
of frustrated youth constitutes the majority of the work force. 
Education, moreover; is not expected to lose much of its 
attractiveness—particularly to older workers—and it is un- 
likely that the nature of work can be altered enough to fully 
meet the needs and expectations of the continually expanding 
supply of highly educated workers. By 1985, | in 4 American 
workers will have a college degree, but less than 20 percent 
of all jobs will require it. 


Developing the Human Resource 


If employers are to attract, motivate, and retain workers in 
the future, they may find it necessary to create conditions in 
which educated workers can realize their desire to learn on 
the job. The central task of management may become to 
develop human resources with the same energy with which it 
has developed natural resources and capital goods. There are 
many policies and programs that would help managers to 
realize these goals, but these efforts are often undercut by 
traditional work force forecasting, planning, and training con- 
cepts which are incompatible with meeting the emerging 
needs of workers and the changing realities of the labor 
market. 

As a first step toward more fully developing human re- 
sources, I suggest that employment and vocational specialists 
will have to abandon their goals for achieving accurate forecast- 
ing. Although it is obvious to most people that the future cannot 
be predicted, well-meaning forecasters and decisionmakers con- 
tinue to pursue the unattainable: i.e., accurate long-term projec- 
tions of (a) the demand for workers broken down by specific 
occupation, industry, and region, and (b) the supply of workers 
disaggregated according to levels of skills, training, and educa- 
tion. 

Traditional labor force forecasting goals are unattainable sim- 
ply because there are too many unpredictable variables. 

The supply of workers is affected by a large number of 
elusive factors, including: changing values and attitudes about 








“Most jobs in the 

future may not require 
technical skills specific to 
a machine or process, but 
will require human skills...” 





education and jobs; changing patterns of employment among 
minorities, women, the handicapped, and the elderly; chang- 
ing emphasis on continuing education and midcareer retool- 
ing; and changing concepts of retirement, leisure, and career 
paths. Another factor to be reckoned with is the ‘cobweb 
effect.’ where a reported shortage in a field (e.g., engineer- 
ing) draws so many trainees that a surplus is created, or 
where a reported surplus ends up creating a shortage. 

The supply of jobs is also influenced by changes in 
markets, materials, foreign competition, interest and inflation 
rates, government spending patterns, and the nature and 
speed of technological change. Moreover, an increase in the 
number of occupational titles is making it ever more difficult 
to determine occupational qualifications, especially since there 
are dozens of ways of becoming qualified for many of these 
jobs. 

Traditional work force planning philosophies—often based on 
forecasting a demand far enough in advance to allow time to 
train workers for specific jobs or industries—may also become 
anachronistic. Most jobs in the future may not require technical 
skills specific to a machine or process, but will require human 
skills—learning new tasks, coping with changes in the environ- 
ment, and dealing effectively with coworkers. Traditional voca- 
tional education and employment training seem more approp- 
riate to a static economy in which job skills remain unchanged 
for long periods than to an economy where workers will change 
careers 3 or 4 times and jobs 10 or 12 times. 

Thus, if it will be increasingly difficult to predict labor force 
demand in the future. and nearly impossible to train workers 
for the nebulous generalist and service careers likely to 
dominate in the future, then a new concept of work force 
planning may be called for. 

Instead of trying to predict demand, train workers for 
specific tasks, and match them to jobs (which. at any rate. 
would require authoritarian measures to do much better than 
America is doing at present), it seems possible to create a 
labor market that is more fluid. flexible. and diverse. one 
characterized by change, greater freedom of choice, and a 
heavy accent on providing workers with information and the 
opportunity of achieving their own growth and learning 
needs—as they define them and at their own pace. Signifi- 
cantly, this freedom could exist within an organizational 
framework. In short, the emphasis on employmefit and training 
policies might shift from macro-level national planning. to the 
more manageable and pluralistic level of individual and firm 
planning. 

In his forecast, the future of work force planning in large 


corporations, New York consultant James Walker sees organi- 
zational structure, job design. the workweek. compensation 
schedules, and almost every other facet of management becom- 
ing more flexible. Already. more and more workers are being 
given the responsibility and resources for planning and evaluat- 
ing their owr. career development. For example, in place of a 
fixed employment and training plan, Walker writes that some 
companies are experimenting with a free, internal job market in 
which openings are posted, informing workers of the skills, 
training, and experience needed for the jobs. 

Companies are taking the following kinds of other actions 
to enhance career and job flexibility and to develop human 
resources: 

e@ Increasing individualized career planning and devel- 
opment, with an emphasis on continuous training for all 
workers, 

@ introducing flexible work schedules which permit 
time off for reschooling, child care, and other activities, 

@ establishing worker participation in managerial deci- 
sionmaking, 

® creating autonomous, democratic work teams, 

e enlarging, enriching, and rotating jobs, 

e redesigning factory machines and production proc- 
esses with social factors in mind, 

e facilitating sabbaticals, including exchanges of em- 
ployees among government agencies, industries, and 
schools, 

@ providing lateral transfers and temporary project 
assignments to develop and stimulate workers when 
traditional career paths up the hierarchy are blocked 
because of slow economic growth, 

@ making retirement more flexible, such as by includ- 
ing gradual phaseouts into education and other careers, 
starting at age 55 and extending to age 70, 

® permitting people to work at home, 

@ increasing part-time job opportunities, and even 

@ permitting workers to hold two jobs, say asa 
bureaucrat in the morning and as a plumber in the 
afternoon. 


implications for Training 


If these reforms are pursued to their logical conclusion, 
more and more of the work preparation functions currently 
performed by vocational schools, labor force agencies, and 
other public institutions will be transferred to employers. In 
particular, most of the specific skills training done in voca- 
tional high schools, community colleges, and employment 
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“By bringing professional 
teachers into workplaces, the 
quality of on-the-job curricula 
and teaching methods can be 
greatly improved, and transferable 
academic creditcan be offered for 
knowledge gained at work.” 


On-the-Job 
Learning 


training centers would become the responsibility of employ- 
ers. Schools, then, would be relieved from the burden of 
providing job training, particularly at the high school level. 
They are now criticized for achieving too little, but it may be 
that society has expected too much from them. Freed from 
the responsibility of training, they could then concentrate 
their efforts on their primary function. education. 

Training employees at the workplace has several fairly 
obvious advantages: It is a long-range employer investment 
rather than a temporary measure at public expense; trainees 
are paid while they learn; there is less emphasis on educa- 
tional credentials; problems of forecasting do not arise because 
employers know their needs and can meet them quickly; the 
skills developed are really put to use by employees; and workers 
are positively motivated to learn. 

Currently, employers are probably spending up to $20 
billion annually on one form of training or another. Unfortu- 
nately, most of these training programs do not lead to the 
fullest development of human resources because they are 
characterized by one or more of the following shortcomings: 

e@ Uneven distribution of training opportunities. Man- 
agers and professionals benefit from most of the training; 
blue-collar workers may scarcely participate. 

e Lack of quality programing. 

e Narrow training—instruction may be focused only 
on specific tasks; there may be no teaching of theory or 
adaptable skills, or human growth may not be a goal of 
the program. 


@ Untransferability of skills learned—there may be no 
academic credit offered. Thus, training tends to tie 
workers to current employers. 

e@ Lack of employer knowledge about education. 
There are shortages of qualified instructors, there is often 
an inability to teach theory, and there are problems in 
coping with differences in learning motivation based on 
class, sex, race, or age 

A small but increasing number of employers are recogniz- 
ing these shortcomings and establishing innovative training 
programs to more fully develop their human resources. The 
IBM Corporation. for example, has published a ** Personal 
Growth and Vitality Inventory.’ which is designed to help 
employees assess their own needs and to develop themselves 
and their careers. often through utilizing the resources of one 
of the company’s 275 education centers. Kimberly-Clark 
offers employees 2 weeks of annual leave with pay to go to 
school and up to | year of educational leave with pay for 
work-related study. and has established “educational savings 
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accounts’’ which can produce as much as $8,000 in 15 years 
for schooling for employees and their families. The RAND 
and Arthur D. Little Corporations are accredited to grant 
doctorates, providing the instruction themselves. General 
Motors Institute offers a bachelor’s degree in engineering or 
industrial administration for a +year program in which 6week 
work and study programs are alternated. The 3M Company 
offers college-level courses in math and science and a variety 
of levels of instruction in many other subjects. Xerox 
Corporation recently opened its International Center for 
Training and Management Development, a $75million ‘‘uni- 
versity’’ featuring innovative educational techniques. RCA 
makes videotapes available to workers for use on their own 
time. 


The Employers’ Shoulders Must Be Broad 


The most promising of these training experiments are ones 
in which employers are engaged cooperatively with local 
schools and colleges in an effort to make on-the-job learning 
as legitimate and as rewarding as classroom learning. By 
bringing professional teachers into workplaces, the quality of 
on-the-job curricula and teaching methods can be greatly 
improved, and transferable academic credit can be offered for 
knowledge gained at work. 

Still, transfering so much responsibility onto the shoulders 
of employers has many potential pitfalls. not the least of 
which is the understandable reluctance of employers to 
assume any additional social burdens. Moreover, there is a 
real risk of exploitation of workers—historically. it cannnot be 
claimed that most employers have placed the well-being of 
workers very high in their scale of values. However. these 
problems are not insurmountable. Society has had to monitor 
employer performance in almost all areas of job-related 
benefits—including pension plans and health insurance—and 
this area should not present a new order of problem. 
Moreover, this is clearly an area where labor unions could 
effectively use their considerable clout to protect their 
members. And. hopefully. changing demands placed on 
managers by the young workers they must motivate and 
retain will lead to a shift in employer attitudes in the long run, 
making human resources development as natural a task for 
managers as planning. coordination. and control are today. 

Learning a living may become a reality in the future as 
employers come to realize that the long-term viability of their 
organizations is dependent on the fullest development of their 
most valuable and least tapped asset—the human potential for 
growth. innovation, and productivity. oO 





They Are 


(Tammboarged 
Police 
Technicans 


by Judith Wagner 


The place is Toledo. Ohio. The scene 
is the police traffic bureau at noontime. 
A disgruntled man argues about the 
propriety of a parking ticket. A woman 
demands that police find the hit-and-run 
criminal who dented her car fender in a 
parking lot and left the scene without so 
much as a note. Someone else insists 
that he be allowed to use his Master 
Charge card to pay a fine. John Q. 
Publics and Jane Does stand three deep 
in front of the desk, all wanting to get 
back to work on time. 

The clerk behind the desk is a police 
technician. He listens to each complaint, 
responds politely, and quickly gets down 
to the business of settling the matter. 

No one suspects that the man in this 
hectic job has a severe nervous disorder 
that renders him 100 percent disabled by 
Veterans Administration (VA) standards. 
No one realizes that if it were not for a 
Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act (CETA) project. this friendly, 
efficient clerk would probably be sitting 
at home twiddling his thumbs, feeling 
lonely and useless. 

The clerk is | of 30 disabled veterans 
employed as police technicians by the 
city of Toledo. Each of the technicians is 
performing vital police functions, most of 
which were previously handled by uni- 
formed officers. 


Judith Wagner is a freelance writer Dased in Toledo. Ohi 





‘*These men are not sitting in corners 
weaving baskets or sharpening pencils so 
we can say ‘Look how nice we are to 
the handicapped,’ ’’ says city Finance 
Director and Acting Assistant City Man- 
ager Jack Stewart. ‘“‘They are doing 
important jobs that utilize their abilities 
rather than concentrate on their disabili- 
ties. We hope this is just the beginning in 
our efforts to employ handicapped men 
and women in meaningful, responsible 
jobs.” 

As counselor for participants in the 
CETA police technician program, Stew- 
art has worked with the veterans since 
the beginning of their training. His pri- 
mary goal is to motivate them to make 
the most of their individual skills and 
abilities. He tells them, ‘‘Other people 
are looking for the things you can’t do. 
You have to show them what you can 
do.”’ 


On the Plus Side 


Platitudes? Not to those who have to 
deal day in and day out with the realities 
of being handicapped. Stewart says. 
** Developing a positive mental attitude is 
half the battle for a disabled person.” 

Jack Stewart knows what he is talking 
about. Himself a polio victim, he has 
been confined to a wheelchair for 18 
years. He hopes that his involvement 
with the program will help Toledo's 
Police Division avoid some of the pitfalls 


other employers often experience in hir- 
ing handicapped persons. For example, 
he has encouraged the division to orient 
participants’ families and able-bodied co- 
workers to the needs of handicapped 
employees with emphasis on human fac- 
tors such as feelings. attitudes. self- 
confidence, and motivation. 

**Another problem is the tendency for 
employers to lump them into a group— 
The Handicapped—and then expect 
them to be homogeneous,”* Stewart says. 
** Disabled people are as different in their 
needs, attitudes, values, and personalities 
as any other group of people. Even 
though they may share similar problems. 
they are still individuals.”’ 

Current participants in the police tech- 
nician program are Vietnam-era veterans 
between 20 and 50 years old. Some of 
the participants have not completed high 
school, others are college graduates. 
Some have not worked since they left 
the armed services; others have been laid 
off from factory jobs. 

Their handicaps—all acquired while 
serving the country in various military 
capacities—include heart ailments, ampu- 
tated limbs, paralysis resulting from 
spinal and skull fractures, skin disorders, 
hearing losses, and nervous and emo- 
tional problems. By VA standards, disa- 
bilities range from 10 percent to 100 
percent. 

Stewart and Police Chief Corrin Mc- 
Grath initially planned to limit the pro- 
gram to veterans at least 50 percent 
disabled. However, under Ohio employ- 
ment services regulations, that would 
have been discriminatory, so the program 
was opened to all qualified veterans 
regardless of the extent of their disabili- 
ties. Applicants were required to take 
civil service examinations and follow the 
same interview procedures as any other 
person seeking employment within the 
Police Division. 
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Police 
Technicians 


Chief McGrath has long been inter 
ested in the possibility of using persons 
who are not police officers, particularly 
handicapped individuals, within the Po 
lice Division. He spends at least | 
working day a year in a wheelchair to 
increase his awareness of what it ts like 
for a handicapped person to get around 
in the downtown area 

1 didn't cheat one bit Mc Grath 
says of his wheelchair experience last 
year 1 went everywhere | had to go 
and did everything | had to do im that 
wheelchait 

Chief McGrath also remembers the 
incident that triggered his resolve to 
initiate an employment program for the 
handicapped A man from the Univer 
sity of Toledo came to my office to 
discuss a computerization project. This 
man is totally blind, yet he seemed so 
independent and capable that | was just 
amazed. 


Plaudits for Program 


Soon thereafter, Toledo's employment 
and training office agreed to use CETA 
public service employment funds to hire 
and train disabled veterans as police tech- 
nicians. Under a $25,000 contract financed 
by ttle 11 administrative funds, the Crimi 
nal Justice Training and Education Center 
an agency that trains Toledo police offic 
ers, conducted a comprehensive training 
program. Title Ii funds now pay techni 
cians’ salaries, which average about $4.40 
an hour, and fringe benefits 

Despite a few stumbling blocks. al- 
most everyone associated with the pro- 
gram considers it an overwhelming suc- 


cess. Placing technicians in jobs previ- 
ously handled by uniformed officers has 
decreased police *‘desk time’’ and freed 
full-trained officers for **street duty’’ and 
specialized police work. Another advan- 
tage is to the community's economy 
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Many of the veterans had been collecting 
unemployment insurance benefits, and a 
few were in dire financial straits because 
they were not eligible for unemployment 
compensation or other public assistance. 
Now all of them. are contributing tax 
dollars to the city as well as spending 
their earnings in the marketplace. 
However, the benefits of the program 
in human terms are perhaps the most 
significant, even though they are difficult 
to measure. Consider the story of Robert 
Cantu. who lost his left arm in Vietnam. 
When he first returned home from the 


service, Cantu was too embarrassed to 


go out. “I did not want people staring at 
me or feeling sorry for me,”’ he remem- 
bers. 

Gradually, with the help of his wife. 
he became less self-conscious. *‘I got to 
the point where I did not really care 
what other people thought. And then you 
couldn’t know how badly | wanted to go 
to work, but nobody would hire me.”’ 

For 7 years Cantu stayed at home. 
He, his wife, and their two children tried 
to make ends meet with his pension. 

“It was not easy on any of us and it 
affected our relationships. I began to 
realize that I could not stand just sitting 


Mike Krajewski was 
trained in photographic 
processing. Now he 
prints identification “mug 
shots” in the photo lab 


David Taylor was assigned 
as a technician in the 
juvenile section. Assistant 
Secretary of Police Fred 
Janiszewski oversees Taylor 
respond to a complaint 


Photos by 
Dave Cron 


around for the rest of my life. I couldn't 
stand watching my children grow up 
without so many things, without a father 
who was doing something worthwhile.” 

His first glimmer of hope for a better 
future came when he read about the 
CETA project in the local newspaper. 

‘I knew I just had to get that job,” 
says Cantu, who was the first veteran to 
apply for the program. 

After completing training, he went to 
work in the traffic bureau, where he 
takes accident reports, releases stolen 
vehicles, receives fines for parking viola- 
tions, answers telephones, and performs 
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David Young won an 
assignment as a technician 
in the criminal identification 

center. He shows no signs of 
Vietnam war-related disabilities 


Police 
Technicians 


other duties. He is in frequent contact 
with the public. 

“I know that many citizens will form 
their ideas about the entire police depart- 
ment by how I treat them and how well 
I get the job done for them.” 

Cantu hopes to continue working with 
the Police Division, gradually learning 
new jobs and obtaining greater responsi- 
bilities. *‘But the most important thing is 
that now I am happy and my family is 
happy, too. The job has been our salva- 
tion.” 

According to Susan Del Vecchio, dep- 
uty director of the Criminal Justice 
Training and Education Center, the tech- 
nician training program is similar in many 
ways to the program for police cadets. It 
includes 4 weeks of classroom instruc- 
tion, 3 weeks of on-the-job training, and 
postplacement, or in-service, education 
as needed by individual participants. 

Quite understandably. the veterans 
were uneasy when they first entered the 
training program. Many of them had not 
been in a classroom for many years. 
They were uncertain about their aca- 
demic skills and, in several cases, self- 
conscious about their disabilities. But, 
says program counselor Jack Stewart, an 
unfortunate incident in the classroom 
helped the participants feel more com- 
fortable and ultimately led to an esprit de 
corps. 


A Sense of Humor 

During one of the first training ses- 
sions, participants were taking turns in- 
troducing themselves to the group. One 
of the men fell from his chair into the 
center of the group and suffered a grand 
mal seizure. Everyone looked on in 
horror. 

After a few moments, he picked him- 
self up, brushed off his clothes, and 
returned to his chair. When his turn 
came to introduce himself, he gave his 
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name, told about his service experience, 
and added with a grin, **And in my spare 
time I have seizures to get attention.” 

Looking back on the incident, Stewart 
says, “It gave us our first laugh to- 
gether—our first opportunity not to take 
ourselves so seriously.”’ 

Sherrell Edwards, the only female vet- 
eran in the program, expected to be 
rejected by the group. ‘But I needed a 


job so badly that I couldn't worry about 


that,’’ she says. As it turned out, she 
wound up with ‘29 big brothers, 29 great 
friends.”” 

Edwards, who is 60 percent disabled 
by thrombophlebitis in her legs, works 
the day shift on the Police Division's 
new expediter switchboard in the com- 
munications section, where she receives 
and types up telephone reports of bur- 
glaries, vandalism, and other problems. 

‘‘Working on the expediter is very 
interesting. Something is always popping 
and we can really help citizens when 
they have complaints,’’ Edwards says, 
adding that she is planning to make 


police-related jobs her life’s work and 
has her eyes peeled for advancement 
opportunities. 

The training program curriculum, de- 
signed to give participants a broad. gen- 
eral education that will enable them to 
work in many different positions within 
the division, consisted of eight blocks, or 
modules, beginning with an introduction 
to the criminal justice system and leading 
to specific skills required of a police 
technician. 

During the introductory unit, partici- 
pants were told what was expected of 
them, advised of their benefits as city 
employees, and oriented to civil service 
rules pertaining to job classifications. The 
roles of law enforcement agencies within 
the community and the ethics of Police 
Division personnel were discussed. 

It was during this initial training phase 
that Stewart gave his first pitch. “I told 
them they would be handicapped people 
working as police technicians, not handi- 
capped police technicians. It may sound 
like semantics, but when you consider 





the difference in the meaning of the two 
terms, the message is important.” 

The second module was designed to 
give the students a basic understanding 
of the legal-judicial system. The United 
States Constitution. major Supreme 
Court decisions, the Ohio Revised Code. 
the Municipal Code. trial processes. 
courtroom testimony. rules of evidence. 
and individual rights were among the 
subjects explored. Legal terms and defi- 
nitions were reviewed. 

Next. more than 20 hours of class- 
room time were devoted to a block 
labeled *‘The Human Element.’’ Stu- 
dents learned specific skills for recogniz- 
ing and handling distressed and disturbed 
persons as well as the tenets of good 
public relations and community service. 

Later modules covered the use of 
community resources. civil defense activ- 
ities. procedures for coping with natural 
disasters, and the geography and topog- 
raphy of the greater Toledo area. 

The program required students to mas- 
ter skills in observation, perception, and 


Sherrell Edwards, Bill Krouse 
(using telephone), and Robert 
Campbell — all veterans of 

the war in 'Nam — were 
employed to take traffic 

damage reports. They are working 
in the communications center. 


description of people and events; report 
writing; note taking; and telephone and 
interviewing techniques. Visits to area 
jails, the workhouse, courts, and juvenile 
treatment facilities were on the training 
agenda, and éach student had the chance 
to ride in a police car with a uniformed 
officer for one shift. 

Students got on-the-job training by 
working in many different capacities un- 
der direct supervision and were given the 
opportunity to express job preferences 
before being assigned to posttraining po- 
sitions. 


No Time to Spare 


Disabled veterans now work in the 
records, identification, juvenile, traffic, 
adult investigation, and communications 
sections. Among their duties are: 

@ processing police reports by in- 
dexing complainants and locations 
where offenses occur, 

® providing uniformed officers and 
police auto units with necessary infor- 
mation, 

@ typing reports, 

® processing prisoners and volun- 
teers by taking photographs, finger- 
prints, and interviewing, 

@ identifying and comparing finger- 
prints, 

@ conveying arrest records from 
one department to another, 

@ photographing police lineups, 

®@ typing complaints about missing 
persons and runaways, 

@ maintaining arrest logs, 

@ collecting money for parking tick- 
ets and municipal tows, 

@ making copies of accident and 
general offense reports, 

®@ preparing and filing court docket 
cards, 

@ signing in and out equipment like 
police radios, weapons, cameras, 
handcuffs, and cars, 


@ distributing incoming mail, 

@ dispatching and keeping track of 
the location of detective crews. 

For the most part, according to partici- 
pants, instructors, Stewart, and Chief 
McGrath, job adjustment has gone 
smoothly. Many of the problems job 
supervisors had anticipated have not oc- 
curred. The veterans do not have a 
higher than usual rate of absenteeism, 
and they have been able to meet require- 
ments of all job assignments with the 
exception of operating emergency switch- 
boards in the communications section. 

Sgt. GeorgeThabit, secretary of police, 
explains: *‘This probably has nothing to 
do with the fact that they are handi- 
capped. We just realized that it takes a 
police officer with street experience and 
intimate knowledge of the city to handle 
the emergency board.”’ 

One problem in the program has been 
the high turnover rate among partici- 
pants. Although a relatively high turn- 
over is traditional, Chief McGrath be- 
lieves that several of the veterans have 
found positions with the Postal Service 
and other Federal agencies that are hir- 
ing increasing numbers of veterans and 
handicapped persons. These agencies 
offer higher wages and do not require 
shift work, McGrath says. 

Roger Wilkins, disabled veterans rep- 
resentative at the Ohio Bureau of Em- 
ployment Services, is convinced that the 
success of the police technician program 
will help him get his messages across to 
the general public and the business -om- 
munity. 

‘The city has proven its confidence in 
the ability of disabled veterans to per- 
form effectively and efficiently in vital 
capacities,’ he says. *‘These men and 
women have become disabled in the 
service of this country and they deserve 
opportunities to utilize their remaining 
skills and abilities in meaningful work.”’ 
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What import will the observance of the American Revolution 
Bicentennial have for you? 

WORKLIFE is offering you who have a kinship with the world 
of work an opportunity to reexamine the role of the worker in 
shaping our Nation and to reflect on what has passed and on what 
lies ahead. 

This issue of WORKLIFE launches a series of special articles 
related to the Bicentennial which will mark the milestones along 
the American worker's road from colonial days to the present; 
and will explore the worker’s prospects in the third century of 
our independence. 

Articles by distinguished observers in the labor and employment 
and training fields will trace the impact of work on our social and 


economic development. Features, vignettes, and profiles, evocatively 


illustrated, will enliven the pages. 
It is a story that anyone interested in our work force’s past, present, 
and future should not miss. 


Single copy, $1.30; $15.30 a year; $19.15 if mailed to a foreign address. 
Make checks payable to Superintendent of Documents 

and mail to Editor, WORKLIFE Magazine, 

U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20213. 
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“The Revolution was in the minds of the people. . .,” wrote John Adams. 
Yet, on thas eve of the 200th anniversary of the Declaration of Independence 
ut would be difficult to find any two eminent lastorians to agree on what exactly 
touched off the American Revolution any more than they would concur on 
who fired “the shot heard ’round the world.” < 
Many would acknowledge, however, that the American worker seems 
to have been a principal beneficiary of the War for Independence and that 
if wt was not a British redcoat who was the first to pull a trigger on the 
Lexington village green, ut was an American worker on emergency leave 
from farm or craft shop employment. 
All of which is to say that the American worker unquestionably was 
in the vanguard of our history of independence; that the worker stood out 
among those whose goal it was to secure the nights of ‘freedom, growth, and 
prosperity for each mdwidual. 
What the Amerwan worker did in the making of the new Republic 
-from colonial beginnings to present-day advancements—will be explored 
over the next months by WORKLIFE im connection with the observance 
of the American -Revolution Bicentenmal. A series of articles and special features 
starts m this issue with the accompanying narratives. 
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by Justin McCarthy 


“What do we mean by the Revolution? The War? 


That was no part of the Revolution; it was only an 
effect and consequence of it. The Revolution was 
in the minds of the people . . .” 


—John Adams, 1815 


It is well to remember that freedom in America was not 
won alone by the great words of Thomas Jefferson; nor by 
the grand strategy of General Washington—nor even by the 
“embattled farmers.” 

There were also the “mechanicks.” 

So when the United States celebrates its 200th birthday 
next July 4 remember that a printer, a shoemaker, a 
carpenter, and a skilled instrument maker who led the New 
York Sons of Liberty were among the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. Their names were Benjamin 
Franklin, Roger Sherman, George Walton, and John Lamb. 

Colonel William Bradford, a colonial papermaker and 
printer, was wounded in battle. 

Charles Willson Peale, who commanded a company of 
troops, found time, when a lull in military operations 
occurred, to cobble his men’s shoes or paint portraits of his 
officers. 

Jonathan Gostelowe, from whose Philadelphia cabinet 
shop came finely conceived pieces rich in carving and of 
sturdy construction in the Chippendale manner, served first 
as a commissary of military stores and later as a major of 
artillery. 

The history of the craftsmen—and some craftswomen—of 


Justin McCarthy is a freelance writer based in Washington. D.¢ 


colonial America is a fascinating story of hardy, hard-work- 
ing folk who created with their hands and the crude tools 
of the times—as well as with their minds—the products of 
use and beauty that were needed and desired by early 
Americans. 

It is also a story of long hours of labor and grueling 
working conditions. Often it is a tale of slavery and 
indentured servitude and long years of apprenticeship, in a 
society dominated in part by conservative and wealthy 
landowners who regarded the “mechanick” as “a great 
beast.” 

It is, further, the saga of skilled artisans who often could 
not make a living at their trades and found it necessary to 
leave the cities and towns of the eastern seaboard for the 
West whete one could find land to farm. 

From the time of the first settlements in the New World 
the colonists had to be self-sufficient in order to survive. 
Among them there were craftsmen and artisans who played 
a most important role in early American life. 


The craftsmen, next to the farmers, made up the second 
largest segment of the colonial population—about 18 per- 
cent. 

As settlements grew into towns and cities, the demand for 
labor grew. A tremendous physical effort was necessary to 
clear the forests, build the bridges and roads, and erect the 
houses and barns that were essential. Machinery or laborsav- 
ing devices were virtually nonexistent. 

In the beginning there was a short supply of laborers 
because men, once they had acquired skills, found they 
could establish their own businesses or move west and 
acquire land, which was cheap. Craftsmen starting out could 
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This is what Boston looked like to the 
“Mechanicks” on the eve of the War for 
independence. British troops arrive in 
this 1770 engraving by Paul Revere, 
who described the scene as “A View 

of Part of the Town of Boston in 

New England and British Ships of War 
Landing their Troops!” in his legend, 

the colonial craftsman dedicates the print 
to “the Ear! of Hillsborough, his Majests., 
Secy. of State for America.” But he 
describes the British soldiers’ parade 

up the Long Wharf—Boston's avenue 

fo the se and mercantile prosperity— 
as “insolent,” a word not lost on 
Bostonian worklolk at the time 
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Mechanicks 


establish themselves as master workmen in their own shops 
for as litle as $150. A maximum of $2,500 might be needed 
to enter a trade, buy tools and stock, and complete their 
work for sak 

By the 1750's the work force of skilled craftsmen had 
expanded and manufacturing had increased to the point 
where colonial America had become—in truth—an industrial 
country 

Carl Bridenbaugh in his excellent book, The Colonial 
metal trades industry in the 


so great was the 


Craftsman, states that the 
Colonies “took a great spurt after 1750 
need for metal articles in colonial cities and so expensive 
were imported English hardware and metal fittings.” The 
English tried, as they had from the first, prevent 
Amencan manufacturing, but a did not work 

As fledgling industries grew in the new country, there also 
to defend themselves 


grew the need for the “mechanicks 


against exploitation. There were no unions in preindepen- 
dent America, 


being until about 1830, although early 


nor did any such organizations come into 
job actions” have 
been traced back to colonial times when bakers and cartmen 
(sanitation workers) withheld services in protest against 
government efforts to reduce living standards 

The “mechanicks” of those days did not have the vote 
(unless they were property owners), but they were encour- 
of the 
Revolution to participate in town meeting debates, especially 


aged by the radicals—the Sons of Liberty American 
in New England, that stirred the flames against the tyranny 
of George II 

Thanks to such radicals as Sam Adams—‘the second most 
wanted American in England for hanging”—workingmen 
were able to make their views known at the meetings 

Needless to say, the Tones and other conservatives and 
the “better classes” of the colonial establishment took a dim 
view of this sort of thing. In 1744 in New Jersey, Dr 
Thomas Cadwalader 


was chiefly composed 


Alexander Hamilton was told by Dr 
that the 
of mechanicks and ignorant wretches; obstinate to the last 


House of Assembly here 


degree 
Another conservative complained that “the lowest part of 
This crit 


commented that “the lowest Mechanicks discussed the most 


the people” was able to take part in the debates 
importamt points of government with utmost freedom.” To 
make matters worse in New York, “Mechanicks candidates 
were presented to the public gatherings 

So, as John Adams stated: “The 


minds of the people 


Revolution was in the 
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The “mechanicks” had no John L. Lewis to stir them to 
action but they did have Sam Adams, among others, and this 
is an example of what Sam Adams said: 

“I expect that many will adore the rising sun; they 
will fawn and flatter and even lick the dust of their 
master’s feet. But you and I acknowledge no 
master. It is no dishonor to be in a minority in the 
cause of liberty and virtue.” 

So Amencan workers had an early start in learning the 
importance of speaking up for themselves and engaging in 
polincal action. By 1820, for the first time in the history of a 
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modern nation, American workers did not have to be 


property owners to vote—and thus to take part in governing 
themselves. 


Despite the attitude of the “better classes” toward “me- 
chanicks” the fact is that colonial America was not develop- 
ing a proletariat in any Marxian sense. The colonial 
craftsmen were to be found in every economic rank from 
the well-to-do urban gentry all the way down the economic 
ladder to the white indentured servants and black slaves. In 
the southern Colonies, the slaves were the “mechanicks,” for 
the most part, as well as the fieldhands and house servants. 


Boston Athenaeum Collection (photo by George Cushing) 
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Despite the attitude of some conservatives, the craftsmen, 
artisans, and “mechanicks” often were independent, self- 
sufficient and, especially in New England,. respected citizens. 
They were less favored in the middle Colonies. In the rural 
South there were only a few independent artisans and they 
doubled as farmers. Those to whom we would refer today as 
common laborers were scarce in the rural society of the 
North; in the southern Colonies black slaves, as previously 
noted, constituted a large group. 

It was in the cities that craftworkers of every skill and 
every rank were found. In Philadelphia, more than in any 
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other colonial community, the crafts reached their highest 
development and “mechanicks” reached their greatest pros- 
perity, due to a large extent to the dominance of the Society 
of Friends with its recognition of the God-given dignity of 
manual labor. At the top of the social and economic ladder 
in that early American society were the craftsmen of the 
highly skilled trades such as carpenters, silversmiths, and 
cabinetmakers. 

In northern cities many prosperous artisans became 
successful merchants and were accepted into the so-called 
“better class” by the route of success in business. 

The climb of John Singleton Copley from the humble 
station of son of an immigrant tobacco merchant to the peak 
of Boston “aristocracy” is an illustration of what could be 
accomplished by a skilled portrait painter who made full use 
of his wealth, fame, and a very fortunate marriage. 

In the South things were different. The country gentle- 
man’s habit of looking down his nose at “tradesmen” was 
most pronounced in the southern planting Colonies. In 1772 
one Robert Du Val needed carpenters and bricklayers and 
concluded his contemptuous advertisement thus: “Any dis- 
creet Tradesman (especially a Carpenter) content if he can 
make a genteel Provision for himself and Family, by an 
Honest industry, and not ambitious to rank as a Gentleman, 
simply in these Qualifications, Extortion, Insolence, and 
Laziness, may expect Encouragement by settling at Rich- 
mond Town.” . 

History has it that some Virginia “mechanicks,” pained by 
the sneering Du Val, responded with the charge that Du Val 
and his ilk were not only “Adepts” at extortion, insolence, 
and laziness but also at “pride, envy, and malice.” 

Most urban craftsmen just prior to the Revolution would 
be classified today as middle class along with most of the 
others who made up the majority of the population of 
colonial cities. 

The “lower class” rural craftsmen were the indentured 
servants, black slaves, and the not very numerous journey- 
men who worked for the “masters.” Apprentices, of course, 
were minors and were, like their parents, part of the 
“middle class.” 

Southern gentlemen, especially lawyers and merchants in 
Charles Town, S.C., regarded all craftsmen as “vulgar” 
persons and did not care to “mingle” with those whose only 
advantage was the ability to “cut up a beast, to cobble an 
old shoe, or to build a necessary house.” 

But desipte such attitudes, colonial craftsmen enjoyed a 
certain freedom from the restraints of the class bound 
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societies of Europe. They especially enjoyed the higher 
wages that the shortage of their skills brought them. 

Clothes did not necessarily make the man, but clothes 
were a badge of class. John Singleton Copley's famous 
portrait of Paul Revere, the silversmith, shows him with a 
blue waistcoat over an open shirt, unpowdered hair and 
holding a teapot of his own making, with his tools on the 
table before him. In contrast, Copley’s “grandees” of the 
New England merchant aristocracy are studies in the richest 
fineries. 

The universal badge of the artisan was the leather apron 
and leather breeches. Benjamin Franklin's circle of artisans 
was known as the Leather Apron Club. 

From an economic standpoint, it is important to remem- 
ber that in colonial society the interests of the master 
workman (the owner of the craftshop), the journeyman, and 
the apprentices were virtually identical. What organizations 
existed among the producers were patterned after the old 
European guilds. It was to the best interest of all members to 
protect the group's local market and to maintain an 
adequate price (wage) level. 

The advent of wholesale marketing and the “middleman” 
did not get under way in America until about the time of 
adoption of the Constitution in 1787. Then, for the first 
time, there came into existence the wholesaler as distin- 
guished from the manufacturer (or master workman). It was 
not until then that the master workman really had to drive a 
wage bargain with journeymen; the master workman's 
margin of profit was no longer based on the price he 
himself set. It was based on the difference between what he 
paid his journeymen—plus his overhead costs—and the prices 
he got for his products from the wholesaler. It was this de- 
velopment that inspired the journeymen wage earners to form 
their first unions in defense against wage cutting by the master 
workmen. 

Because of the critical need for skilled workers in the 
Colonies, there were some instances of early government 
assistance in the form of financial help to skilled “mechan- 
icks.” Occasionally monopolies were granted to encourage 
manufacture. 

Today it is interesting to discover that the slogan “Buy 
American” goes all the way back to colonial times. George 
Washington in 1787 pledged himself to wear nothing but 
American-made clothing. Manufacturing interests in the new 
nation felt that a strong Federal Government was needed to 
protect their interests against what they regarded as unfair 
foreign competition. 














The American apprenticeship system can be traced back 
to 1680 when New York City adopted an ordinance that 
“coopers, carpenters, and smiths, etc. (must) serve five years 
before being allowed to set up business.” 


Wealthy farmers and landowners who were in control of 


colonial society were grudging about granting any kind of 
protection to “mechanicks.” As long ago as 1630 Massachu- 
setts had specific wage controls to prevent what was called 
demand for “excessive pay” by itinerant workers. 

In the building trades the first authenticated craftsmen’s 
organization was formed by house carpenters in Philadelphia 
in 1724. The members were probably master carpenters— 
rather than wage earners—organized to establish a “book of 
prices.” Similar organizations were established by stonecutters 
and bricklayers in 1790 and 1809. History indicates that 
journeymen carpenters struck against the carpenters com- 
pany in 1791. 

As the “mechanicks” gained independence from the land 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


Pat Lyon, shown in John Neagle’s oil on canvas, 
dated 1826, was not a jack-of-all-trades. He was 
a blacksmith, locksmith, and hydraulic engineer 


who lived in Philadelphia, where he built a fire 
engine in 1803. Unlike Lyon, many of the working 
people of colonial America were indentured 

. servants who bound themselves for employment 
in return for passage across the Atlantic 
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and were able to live by their skills with tools and their technical 
knowledge, they began to form associations. These were not 
trade unians but were, rather, benevolent societies whose prin- 
cipal purpose was to care for members in times of illness or 
financial trouble. 
The “mechanicks 
sary because they had lost their roots with the land and had 


” 


believed the organizations were neces- 


no resources upon which to fall back in emergencies. 
Remember that in those days there were no public hospitals, 
pension programs, health insurance benefits, and very few 
charitable public institutions. There was, as yet, no banking 
system; so these early organizations also had something of 
the character of today’s credit unions. 

Many of the associations policed the quality of the work of 
their members and even censored their. conduct. But they 
did not have collective-bargaining functions; wages, hours, 
and working conditions were settled between the individual 
journeyman and his master workman. 
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The American Revolution brought a new era both for 
industry and labor in beating back England’s attempt to keep 
the Colonies agricultural and to monopolize manufacturing 
and processing for Britain. 


In the early days of independence, the few mechanics’ 


organizations that existed were local in nature and were 
made up of members of a specific trade. Even after America 
finally became a union of States within a Federal system, the 
country was stll primarily a nation of farmers. The census 
of 1790, the first taken after adoption of the Constitution, 
showed that out of a population of about 4 million only 
200,000 persons lived in towns with a population of 2,500 or 
more. 

It seems appropriate to conclude this article with a 
comment on the question: What is an American? 

One has to be impressed by the realization that to the 
Colonies and the new nation came—in a seemingly endless 
stream—skilled craftsmen and common laborers, adventur- 
ers and pe:;:le of brilliant minds, gentlemen and slaves to be 
mixed togetix r to make America powerful. They came from 
England, |»: land, Scotland, Wales, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Poland, Italy, Greece—and Africa. The way they came 
and what happened to them after they arrived are not 
always success stories; and what they fought for is not 
necessarily what they got. But there's inspiration in knowing 
that their highest aims, no matter how elusive, may be 
realized. 

Of the original States, only Pennsylvania in 1776 trans- 
lated the hopes and aspirations of the “mechanicks” into 
fundamental law in its first constitution which divested the 
old ruling class of its power. 

The Pennsylvania document was written by a printer 
named Benjamin Franklin, among others. Franklin and his 
Pennsylvania colleagues understood what the craftsmen and 
their farmer allies wanted. 

The “War,” as John Adams said, was not the “Revolution,” 
but democracy was on the march. The Jeffersonian ideals 
were to be capped by the emergence of the common man in 
the ume of Andrew Jackson when the craftworkers would 
begin to see their status brought into line with economic 
achievements and skills. 

“The American War is over; but this is far from 
the case with the American Revolution. On the 
contrary, nothing but the first act of the great 
drama is closed.” 


—Benjamin Rush, 1787 
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The 


American 
Worker’s 
Colonial 
Heritage 


by B. Kimball Baker 


A well brought up American girl who 
spent her childhood in Paris returned to 
the United States and was intrigued by 
Boston's equestrian statue of Paul Revere. 

“I suppose it is proper to erect a 
monument to a silversmith,” she 
remarked. “But why the horse?” 

While the puzzled girl didn’t know 
about the midnight ride, which is one of 
the first things we learn in school, she 
knew well what we tend to forget—that 
Paul Revere was one of the foremost 


B. Kimball Baker is assistant editor of WORKLIFE 





artisans in colonial America. The 
collection of his silver work in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts is one of 
its most treasured possessions. 

The wide scope of colonial 
achievement in craftwork is something 
else we tend to forget. Artisans 
constituted 18 percent of the colonial 
populace. In Boston, Charles Town 
(today Charleston, S.C.), New York, 
Philadelphia, and other leading colonial 
cities, their work flourished. In many of 
these cities, between one-third and one- 
half of those gainfully employed were 
artisans. 

Crafts are occupations involving long 
periods of tutelage under master 
workers. An idea of the variety of 
colonial crafts can be gotten from some 
1774 statistics on Germantown, a suburb 
of the chief colonial center for 
craftwork, Philadelphia. Out of 481 
persons taxed, 106 were artisans. They 
represented 27 crafts, the largest being 
cooperage and the leather trades, and 
the others including the work of 
coachmakers, turners, clockmakers, 
bookbinders, and chairmakers. 


Bells were needed for meeting houses. 


The eve of the Revolution found 
colonial craftwork in an advanced stage; 
but this had been preceded by many 
decades of development. Settlers in the 
17th century had been busy enough just 
hewing a place for themselves out of a 
tough, unfamiliar environment; and the 
first half of the 18th century was a 
predominantly agricultural period. 

From the beginning of American 
settlement, artisans were among the 
arrivals; but when the major economic 
pursuit was agriculture, craftwork had 
to take a back seat to farming. Many 
farmers were handy in a large number 
of crafts, including smithing, masonry, 


tanning, milling, and weaving. However, 


craft specialization had to await 
urbanization. 

In the colonial South, craft 
specialization never did become highly 
developed. The economy, whether in 
the tobacco lands of the Chesapeake 
region or the rice and indigo lands of 
the Carolinas region, was based on 
exchanging staples with England for 
manufactured goods. The craftwork 
that was needed on plantations, such as 


the making of tobacco hogsheads at 
shipping time, was usually performed by 
slave labor. 

There were in the South substantial 
numbers of artisans in such inland 
trading centers as Upper Marlborough 
(today Upper Marlboro) on the 
Patuxent, Falmouth and Fredericksburg 
on the Rappahannock, Petersburg at the 
falls of the Appomatox, and Wilmington 
on the Cape Fear. 

The largest craft in the colonial South 
was cooperage, since many containers 
were needed for exports. At Annapolis, 
for example, William Hewitt and several 
apprentices made “Bathing-Tubs, 
Coolers, Casks, and Kegs of all sizes, 
Butter Churns, Pails, Piggins, Ships 
Buckets, Nun Buoys, and Mess Cans.” 

But crafts in the South could not 
compete with imports, even in 
cooperage. Just before the Revolution, 
the region had to import about 300,000 
containers for its exports. 

The villages of New England, on the 
other hand, were well suited for 
artisans. The compact settlement and 
relative ease of communication in these 








Coachmaking was an urban luxury craft. 


These illustrations were taken from the French Encyclopédie. M. Diderot’s engravers drew heavily from English examples for illustrations 
of the work of the several crafts. These illustrations are faithful representations of colonial practice, which closely imitated the English. 
Collectively, they mirror the style of book illustrations in the 18th century and are excellent examples of the skilled engraver’s art. 
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Pottery was a source of community profit. 
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villages made a division of labor and an 
exchange of local services both possible 
and practical; and the villages were 
much like the British and European 
villages many American artisans had 
come from. 

By 1776, there were 566 of these New 
England villages. The region did not fit 
in very well with English mercantilist 
schemes, and its artisans helped it 
become a competitor with rather than 
primarily a consumer of English goods. 

Most of the villages had a nucleus of 
such artisans as blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights, weavers, cobblers, 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


The expertise demonstrated by colonial craftsmen 
is evident in their work, much of which has been 
preserved in American museums. Paul Revere, 
who spent much more time at his workbench 
than he did in the saddle, made the silver 
tankard 10 years before he made his famous ride. 
An unknown American craftworker did a 
masterful job in patterning this handsome desk 

in the manner of the English cabinetmaker 
Thomas Chippendale in about 1760, probably 

for a well-to-do colonist in Massachusetts. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
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carpenters, millers, brewers, coopers, 
and tanners. And gradually, as the 
division of labor intensifed, there might 
also be clockmakers, silversmiths, 
coachmakers, bell founders, (to put 
something melodious into those graceful 
Christopher Wren spires), and 
wigmakers. 

It was in the cities, however, where 
there was a lot of money to be spent 
and plenty of artisan tools available, that 
division of labor became most 
pronounced. Woodworking, for 
example, was divided into rough 
carpentry, joinery, woodturning, 
carving, coffinmaking, cabinetmaking, 
looking-glass making, wagon making, 
and coachmaking. Coachmaking, in 
turn, was subdivided—even to heraldic- 
device limning on carriages. 

The life of the colonial craftsman was 
not an easy one. There was pride of 
achievement, but the work was hard, 
and most craft operations were small, 
household units with little profit margin. 

Most goods were made on order, and 
there was not much aggressive 
merchandising. Payment was often in 
kind—in food, for instance, or in 


medical care, if the customer was a 
doctor—and many artisans had 
incredible difficulties collecting what 
they were owed. 

Charles Town artisan Thomas Gates, 
in refusing to sell for anything but 
money, expressed matters succinctly 
when he said, “Without it, the Game is 
up.” 

Many colonial artisans came to 
America with the medieval craft 
tradition as part of their cultural 
baggage. The few colonial trade 
organizations, however, were not 
established to restrict the supply of 
journeymen, as the medieval guilds had 
been, since there were hardly ever 
enough colonial journeymen to meet 
demand. Rather, they were loose-knit 
assemblages of journeymen formed to 
try and keep up the prices for their 
products and keep down the prices of 
their supplies—sometimes even to keep 
down the wages of their apprentices. 

Despite their difficulties, colonial 
artisans formed the basis for today’s 
apprenticeship training system and 
displayed considerable ingenuity. Jared 
Eliot of Connecticut, for instance, a 




















minister and physician, discovered a 
black sand from which he made an 
excellent iron ore, and he later designed 
an improved seed drill. Edward Pattison, 
another Connecticut Yankee, hired 
peddlers to hawk his wares; by adding 
such things as scissors, buttons, and 
brassware to their packs, they soon 
became an institution. 

In Lancaster, Pa., a gatheringplace for 
Americans heading west, colonial 
artisans took two inferior imported 
articles and made them into quality 
pieces of work: In one case, colonial 
gunsmiths turned a clumsy European 
firearm into the superb Pennsylvania 
rifle; in the other, colonial wagonmakers 
turned a short, wide, dumpy English 
covered wagon into the Conestoga 
“prairie schooner,” which a Scottish 
immigrant called “a huge moving 
house.” In both cases, colonial artisans 
helped win the West. 

The colonial artisans’ major 
contribution to America was laying the 
foundation for an independent system 
of manufacturing which is the largest in 
the world. Printer and statesman 
Benjamin Franklin, the most versatile of 
colonial artisans, placed paper 
manufacturing on a sound, profitable 
basis; and there were large colonial 
industries in glass, metal, ships, and 
textiles. The colonial artisan, though 
only beginning to show the political 
strength so characteristic of modern 
craftworkers, set the tone for their 
involvement. 

By 1775, American manufacturers— 
benefiting immensely from the explosive 
growth of colonial crafts—were 
producing more goods than they 
imported from their mother country. 
The colonial output of iron was one- 
seventh of the world production—a fact 
which explains a lot about the success 
Revolutionary armies would have in the 
momentous battles immediately ahead. 

In the same year occurred one of the 
most curious episodes of the 
Revolutionary struggle—and one which 
graphically demonstrates the maturity of 
the colonial artisan. Fired by patriotic 
zeal, young Yale graduate David 
Bushnell invented a man-propelled 
submarine called the American Turtle. 
The next year—200 years ago—it tried 
unsuccessfully to blow up Admiral Lord 
Howe’s flagship in New York harbor. 

The Turtle failed; but America’s 
artisans were moving like hares. [1 





Inflation Was 
As Vicious As 


Valley Forge 


by Jonathan Grossman 


One of America’s great concerns on 
the 200th anniversary of her 
independence is the far-reaching havoc 
of inflation. Since 1967, the Consumer 
Price Index has risen about 70 percent. 
Yet in comparison with the high cost of 
living during the Revolutionary War 
period, the 1976 brand of inflation is 
mild. 

In the 64 months following January 1, 
1776—in terms of money issued by the 
Continental Congress—prices of 15 basic 
commodities in the Philadelphia area 





Jonathan Grossman is the historian of the Department of 
Labor 


In this engraving, General George Washington and the wealthy young Marquis de Lafayette 


increased 165-fold. Corn rose by more 
than 10,000 percent, wheat by more 
than 14,000 percent, common flour 
almost 15,000 percent, beef by 33,000 
percent, and rum by more than 35,000 
percent. The median price rise of the 15 
major commodities between 1776 and 
April 1781 was 16,500 percent. 

General George Washington, 
concerned with supplies for the Army, 
observed that “a wagon load of money 
will scarcely purchase a wagon load of 
provisions.” 

Adding fuel to the fire of inflation 
were embargoes, loss of ships, enemy 
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observe troops trying to keep warm at Valley Forge, where matters seemed at their (1932) 
lowest ebb in 1778. Many soldicrs were without boots and food was insufficient. 

Washington, wrestling with both the Army’s supply problem and an inconsistent Congress, 
complained “a wagon load of money will scarcely purchase a wagon load of provisions.” 
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action, and British occupation of major 
areas. Inflation heaped tremendous 
losses on many classes of Americans. 
Robert Morris, one of the leading 
financiers of the period, commented on 
his financial reverses by saying: “The 
amount of that loss, I will forbear to 
mention, as there might be an 
appearance of ostentation.” 

English and American wage and price 
controls before the American Revolution 
were based on mercantilist theories 
prevalent during the birth pangs of the 
modern economic system. Because of 
scarce labor and abundant free land 
most wage-price controls had 
disappeared in America by the eve of 
the War for Independence. They were 
revived, however, as the Continental 
Congress resorted to the printing press 
to issue money to pay for the war, and 
then tried to establish wage and price 
controls to prevent the depreciation of 
their money and the upswing in prices. 

On October 20, 1774—a date which 
some historians consider the birthday of 
the United States—the First Continental 
Congress, among other resolves, 
determined that “all manufactures of 
this country be sold at reasonable 
prices.” From then on to almost the end 
of the war, the Continental Congress 
vacillated as it was torn between the fear 
of creating scarcity and the effect of 
rising prices on the people and the 
supply of the Army 

The New England States, which at the 
start of the Revolution suffered from 
the British invasion, felt the inflation 
most severely. Representatives of 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Connecucut, and Rhode Island, meeting 
at Providence, resolved on December 
31, 1776, to act against “the unbounded 
Avarice of many Persons,” who added to 
the “intollerable exorbitant Price of 
every necessary and convenient article of 
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Life, and also the most extravagant Price 
of Labour.” The delegates set the wages 
of farm labor not to exceed three 
shillings and four pence per day, with 
other labor to be “computed according 
to the Usages and Customs that have 
heretofore been adopted . . . compared 
with Farming Labour.” At the same 
time, the delegates set maximum prices 
for 27 domestic commodities such as 
wheat, corn, butter, shoes, and so on, 
and limited the price of European 
imports, and reported their actions to 
both Congress and the New England 
State Legislatures. Two months later the 
Continental Congress, meeting in 
Philadelphia, debated the Providence 
Convention report. 

The radical Sam Adams from 
Massachuettts applauded price controls 
as promoting liberty and happiness. 
Samuel Chase of Maryland pointed to 
the utter necessity of lowering prices for 
“the mines of Peru would not support a 
war at the present high prices of 
necessities.” Richard Henry Lee of 
Virginia argued that the inflation was 
like a temporary spasm which needed a 


palliative, which would provide time to 
bring the disease under control. 

Other delegates to the Continental 
Congress disagreed. John Adams from 
Massachusetts admitted that wage and 
price controls were popular, but 
predicted that enforced low prices 
would curtail production and stop 
imports forever. James Wilson of 
Pennsylvania said that controls were 
futile and eloquently argued that 
unenforceable decrees like wage-price 
controls would only bring authority into 
contempt. John Witherspoon from New 
Jersey reinforced this argument by 
showing how regulated articles had risen 
in price more than those which were not 
regulated. Dr. Benjamin Rush of 
Pennsylvania denied the medical analogy 
of inflation as a temporary affliction 
needing temporary relief. It was a 
vicious and persistent tumor which had 
to be attacked aggressively by the strong 
medicines of high interest rates and 
high taxes. 

The intense debate generated more 
heat than light. Evading the issue of 
controls, the Continental Congress 








referred the Providence Convention 
recommendations to other States and 
other interregional conventions for 
“serious consideration.” A group of 
delegates from the Middle Atlantic 
States met at York, Pa., debated the 
issue, and took no action. 

Inflation reached horrendous 
dimensions in 1777 and once again 
forced a reluctant Continental Congress 
to seek price and wage controls. Toward 
the end of the year the Congress 
proposed new regional conventions of 
the States. Delegates from eight Middle 
Atlantic and New England States 
assembled at New Haven to fight the 
galloping inflation that was bringing 
about the “destruction of the common 
cause.” In proposals filled with loopholes 
to accommodate special shortages, the 
New Haven delegates recommended 
holding or rolling back most wage and 
price rises to 75 percent above levels of 
1774, which it chose as a kind of golden 


mean. 
But wages and prices continued to 
rise relentlessly. Farm products, which 
had climbed slowly at first because of a 
series of good crop years, quickened 


their rise. By June 1778 the Continental 
Congress again reversed itself and 
recommended that States which had 
wage-price controls should repeal them. 

Prices which had doubled in 1776 and 
1777 shot up 700 percent in 1779. The 
on-again-off-again Continental Congress 
once more reversed itself in favor of 
controls, late in 1779. States were urged 
to enact laws limiting wage and price 
levels “not to exceed twentyfold” the 
levels of 1774. 

Then on March 18, 1780, Congress 
set the ratio at 40 to 1. Contemporary 
evidence indicates that a truer price 
ratio was much higher. By the end of 
the year few goods changed hands and 
the Army resorted to semibarter to 
supply the troops. 

Some of the States and localities were 
more persistent than the Continental 
Congress in their efforts to control 
wages and prices. For example, on 
January 28, 1777, the Massachusetts Act 
to “prevent Monopoly and Oppression” 
set wages and fixed prices on about 50 
commodities. Town meeting after town 
meeting endorsed the law and many 
towns, including Boston, established 





The Spanish milled dollar (left) was still the 
commonest coin in circulation in the new republic 
in the 1780's. The first United States coin was 

the Fugio cent (right), issued in 1787, but the 
Americans still had no national coinage or 
national currency. Some of the old continental 
currency such as the “small change” note-on the 
Bank of North America (above), eventually became 
unacceptable to most persons, which gave birth 

to the expression “not worth a Continental.” 
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additional maximum rates on items not 
listed in the State law. 

But noble goals often stumble over 
nasty facts of life. Barely 100 days after 
its first law against “Monopoly and 
Oppression” Massachusetts raised ceiling 
prices and authorized towns to act on 
their own initiative. Other States with 
controls also revised their wages and 
prices upward. Throughout the course 
of the war, States and towns were to 
blow hot and cold, time and again 
reviving and then abandoning 
maximum wages and price regulations. 
Generally they acted more vigorously 
and made more determined efforts than 
did the Continental Congress, but in the 
face of incredibly high inflation rates, 
they ultimately recognized they were 
engaged in an exercise in futility. 
However, here and there a few diehards 
continued their efforts until the end of 
hostilities. 

Inflation arouses deep passions 
because it redistributes income among 
various economic classes. How some 
colonists must have felt was expressed in 
an article in the Providence Gazette on 
June 21, 1777, saying controls were: 

“so intricate, variable, and 
complicated, that it cannot 
remain any time equitable. . . . 
It was made to cheapen the 
articles of life, but has in fact 
raised their prices, by 
producing .. . scarcity. It was 
made to unite us . . . but hath 
produced animosity, and ill 
will between town and 
country, and between buyers 
and sellers. It hath produced 
a sharping set of mushroom 
peddlars, who adulterate their 
commodities. . . . It was done 
to give credit to our currency 
... but it tends to introduce 
bartering and make a 
currency of almost everything 
but money.” 

The courts seldom enforced wage and 
price controls. Instead, town meetings, 
committees of correspondence and 
safety, local officials, and all kinds of 
semiofficial and unofficial groups and 
even mobs tried to patriotically rally 
support while at the same time heaping 
vituperation upon and even intimidating 
violators. But the accused sometimes 
protested their innocence and on occasion 
charged their accusers with making 
untrue, libelous, and scandalous charges. 
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Monopolizers,” wrote one irate 
citizen, on January 8, 1777, to the Boston 
like a 


land] in effect devour 


Gavwtte, are a curse to people 
canker worm 
every green thing.” In the same month, 
John Nazro advertised in the Contmental 
Jowrnal that “a most scandalous, most 
malicious, and false report had been 
circulated” that he tried to raise the 
price of grain and corn. Nazro offered a 
1G pound reward to go to the person 
who will produce the author of such a 
malicious falsehood.” Notices appeared 
charging individuals with practicing 
“every vile and wicked art” to raise 
prices or wages. They were called 
robbers, oppressors, thieves, 
extortioners, and “dirty littl hawkers” 
who would ruin their country to 
increase their own wealth. The accused 
repeatedly replied that infernal liars and 
enemies were spreading false rumors 
that they were charging too much for 
coffee, sugar, rum, firewood, or other 
commodities. 

Two spectacular incidents were 
associated with Joyce |r. of Boston and 
with the Philadelphia Militia. Joyce Jr., a 
leader of a patriotic Boston mob, took 


this alias from one of the masked 
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regicides alleged to have executed King 
Charles I of England. Joyce Jr. 
advertised in Boston newspapers asking 
for names of individuals who had large 
quantities of rum, sugar, and other 
goods on hand and appeared to be 
offering them at excessive prices. Abigail 
Adams wrote her husband John Adams 
attending the Continental Congress, that 
Joyce |r. “mounted on horseback, with a 
red coat, a white wig, and a drawn 
sword, with drum and fife following,” 
gathered a band of 500 followers who 
“carted” five terrified “Tory villains” and 
price violators to the town limits of 
Boston, and warned them not to return 
to the city 
Professor Philip Foner, in a 

forthcoming book Labor and the American 
Revolution, describes in dramatic detail 
the uprising in Philadelphia when the 
hemously universal” conduct of 
monopolizers proved “ruinous to the 
industrious poor.” In one inadent, Tom 
Paine led a committee which seized a 
cargo of flour from the financier Robert 
Morris, who protested that a man 
should be free to sell his property as he 
The Philadelphia Militia 
Artillery, composed of “the poor and 
laboring part of the city,” repeatedly 
complained that they and their families 
were oppressed. After one battle against 
the Brush in which several militiamen 


saw fit 


were killed, the survivors returned 
“happily to their city” only to be 
dismayed that “every article of life or 
convenience was raised upon us” so they 
could not support their families. In 
August 1779 the Philadelphia electorate 
supported a slate favoring controls by a 
majonty of 2,115 to 281. In October 
1779 a mass meeting of militiamen 
resolved to act against monopolizers, 
seized four merchants and led them 
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Robert Morris, called the richest man in the new nation, founded the first bank in the United States, 
chartered in Philadelphia on December 31, 1778. This draft on London is signed by Morris 


through the streets with the drum 
beating “Ye Rogue's March.” A number 
of traders, fearing they would also be 
seized, gathered at the home of James 
Wilson, a leading critic of price 
regulation. As the mob passed Wilson's 
house, gunfire killed several people 
while others were “dangerously 
wounded.” 

While the Revolutionary War 
experience may offer lessons for today, 
comparisons between a modern 
technological civilization and the pre- 
Industrial Revolutionary society are 
exasperatingly complex. With the 
overwhelming part of the population in 
the 1770's engaged in farming, people 
were more self-sufficient. Under 
conditions that would tear modern 
society apart, farmers, merchants, and 
workers developed ingenious ways of 
living outside a monetary system. Barter 
became a way of life. Even Boston 
publishers, who were among the most 
patnotuc of Americans and the strongest 
supporters of moderate prices, admitted 
that they could not “stem the tide of 
avarice” and dramatically increased the 
cost of their newspapers. But they noted 
that they would gladly accept the prewar 
price if paid in produce of the country 
such as butter, cheese, rye, wheat, or 
Indian corn. A Boston warehouse, 
rather than accept money, advertised 
rum, sugar, molasses, coffee, cocoa, salt, 
flour, meal, and grain in exchange for 
pickled or dried fish, lumber, staves, 
and hemp. Philadelphia merchants 
preferred to trade directly in sugar, 
rum, molasses, wine (“but ‘tis to be 
observed that wines are apt to be very 
long on hand . . . scarcely ever to 
profit”), rice, tow cloth, flaxseed, sole 
leather, candles, and bar iron. 

The story of Revolutionary War wage 
and price controls is a sad history of 
futility. The Continental Congress, the 
regional conventions of States, the State 
Legislatures, the counties, the 
conventions of various towns, the towns 
themselves, semiofficial committees of 
correspondence, committees of 
inspection, committees of safety, 
militiamen, and mobs of vigilantes all 
failed to stem the ever soaring wage and 
price level. By May 1781 the money 
issued by the Continental Congress was 
no longer accepted by most people at 
any price and “not worth a Continental” 
went down in history as an expression 
of worthlessness. [ 
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| William Kolberg, Assistant Secretary for Em- 
|ployment and Training was one of several top Em- 
ployment and Training Administration (ETA) offi- 
|cials cited at a Department of Labor awards cer- 
/-emony honoring employees who have made outstand- 
| ing contributions toward enhancing employment 
/and advancement opportunities for women. Other 
_ETA officials saluted at the ceremony, held in 
/conjunction with International Women's Year, 
/were Albert Angebranndt, Associate Administrator 
for Administration and Management, and William 
Hewitt, Associate Employment and Training Ad- 
ministrator for Policy, Evaluation and Research. 
| Award winners from ETA included: Kathleen 
Bruguiere Anderson, Ruth P. Carroll, Ethel I. 
Collins, Margaret Dahm, Beatrice J. Dvorak, Anna 
Stina Ericson, Barbara Farmer, Phyllis H. Fine- 
shriber, Doris M. Gardner, Johanna Green, Alice 
Hyman, Claire Lipsman, Alma Lynch, Christine 
Morton, Suzanne Parrish, Ana Maria Perara, 
Howard Rosen, Ellen Sehgal, Gloria Stevenson, 
and Marion Winters. Also receiving awards were 
these employees from the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Administration: Marie. Bankhead, 
Mary E. Brown, C. Anita Byrd, Sara Campbell, 











Madeline Coleman, Robin Fields, Daris Hopkins, 
Linda Louderback, and Patricia Silvery; from 

the Bureau of International Labor Affairs: 
Gloria Vernon Pratt, and Sarah C. Smith; from 
the Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion: Margaret H. Richardson, Shirley Washing- 
tion, and Clinton Wright; from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics: Debra Blagburn, Pearline Car- 
ter, Donald Keuch, Juliet F. Kidney, Johnnie Mae 
Mahoney, Janet L. Norwood, Kathryn Pinkerton, 
Anne Daniels, Florence W. Dunn, Richard McMullen, 
Lucille C. Pinkett, Anguetta Thomas, Sylvia 
Weissbrodt, and Doris Wooten; from the Labor 
Management Services Administration: Clara 
Abramowitz, Frances Ashton, Margueritte Baylor, 
Helene Benson, Ieva Bradley, Susan Cohen, Sharon 
Coleman, Geraldine Erickson, Edith Fierst, 
Gladys Gross, Nadine Haithcock, Stewart K. Jones, 
Judith Bleich Kahn, Betty Marseglia, Sandra 
McCann, Edward D. Onanian, Florence Pogoloff, 
Elsie M. Stevens, Rose Vieira, Carroll Walker, 
Sydnie Walker, Louise B. Ware, Peggy F. Wayne, 
and Priscilla Zeigler. Daisy Fields, Executive 
Director of Federally Employed Women, gave the 
keynote address. 

















A total of 431 State, county, and local 
governments will receive almost $1.9 billion to 
operate training programs under title I of the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), 
for the fiscal period July 1, 1975 to October 
1, 1976, Secretary of Labor John T. Dunlop 
announced. The money was a final adjustment of 
CETA funds available to prime sponsors. 
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* * 


A 15-minute 16-mm. color documentary film 
has been written by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare's (HEW) Office of Public 
Affairs to inform clients about the Work Incen- 
tive (WIN) Program and to give some in-depth 
explanation of the program's functions and its 
advantages for the clients. The film, produced 
with the joint cuoperation of HEW and the 








Department of Labor, is available on free loan 
from the National Audiovisual Center, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20409. 


* * * 


An allocation of $13 million for loans and 
scholarships has been made available to nursing 
students, according to Daniel F. Whiteside, 
Director of Health, Education, and Welfare's 
Bureau of Health Manpower. Approximately 11,250 
students will benefit from $9 million in loans 
and 4,000 students from $4 million in scholar- 
ships. Under the nursing student assistance 
programs, a student may receive a loan of up to 
$2,500 a school year and a scholarship of up to 
$2,000. Each school determines which students 
receive loans or scholarships and the amount of 
assistance. A student may receive loan and 
scholarship assistance simultaneously. 
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Infusing Life into 
Strip-Mined Land 


by Walter L. Owen 


Few people would think that Ecology 
Satellite Camp is the name of a training 
program. It sounds more like the landing 
site for a spacecraft on a television show. 
Furthermore, the camp is built on land that 
resembles the surface of another planet— 
leafless hulks of fallen trees, erosion- 
exposed rocks, deep gullies, acid-filled 
swamps. Nothing lives there. 

But the State of Kentucky. 
Ecology Satellite Camp, the Brecken- 
ridge Job Corps Center, to which the 
camp is a Satellite, and Singer Careers 
Systems, the contractor operating both 
the center and the camp for Job Corps— 
all are bringing this *‘dead’’ land back to 
life. 

Why is this effort necessary? Why is 
the area barren? 

The answers are simple. The land that 
now comprises Ecology Satellite Camp 
had, buried beneath its surface. a vaiua- 
ble commodity for an industrialized, en- 
ergy-hungry nation—coal. Strip mining 
unearthed the coal but left gouged land 
and hills of waste. called **spoil banks.” 
Rainwater carried chemicals from the 
spoil banks to the streams. The acid 


Walter Owen is managing editor of Happcnings 
ne ™ spaper 


the Job Corps 
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location of 


waters of the streams killed the plants and 
animals that depended on them for life. 


The goal, then, is to restore life. And 
achieving this aim demands nothing less 
than the monumental task of reshaping 
the earth. 

The State of Kentucky—which has 
more than 150.000 acres of such land 
within its otherwise lush, grassy bor- 
ders—wanted a pilot project to show that 
such terrain can be made life-supporting 
once again. It purchased from the coal 
producers 15,000 acres of the abandoned 
land in a five-county area in the south- 
western section of the State. 


Productive Restoration 


Then, State officials got together with 
officials of the nearby Breckenridge Job 
Corps at Morganfield, Ky. From the 
agreement reached between them came 
one of the most innovative manpower 
training projects in the United States: 
Young men intent on acquiring skills to 
achieve productive lives for themselves 
learn these skills while restoring life 
itself. 

Because the reclamation site was sev- 
eral miles from the Breckenridge Center, 
a new ‘acility had to be built. Hence, the 


Ecology Satellite Camp came into being. 

To get there was not easy. A vanguard 
of Corpsmen heavy equipment trainees 
had to reopen an old mine access road. 
Having opened the road, they then 
helped prepare the building site by exca- 
vating and laying drainage pipes and 
stone. After the shell and exterior of the 
buildings were erected—there are now 
seven structures in all—the building 
trades trainees came in tc install electri- 
cal lines and plumbing, lay blocks, and 
paint and finish the inside of the build- 
ings. In this way, trainees in carpentry, 
electrical work, and plumbing got 
‘*hands-on’’ experience. And student 
cooks prepared their meals. 

Now complete, the Ecology Satellite 
Camp comprises dormitory housing, a 
cafeteria, classrooms, a motor pool, 
workshops, and maintenance shops. 





x 


x 


The trim and orderly headquarters of Ecology 
Satellite Camp, near Breckenridge, Ky., is situated 
on land that was a swamp before Job Corps 
trainees came in with earthmoving equipment and 
reclaimed the area. Camp members built access 
roads and put up fences to complete the site 
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Strip-Mined Land 


About 45 staff members and 175 Corps- 
men live and work at the camp at any 
one time. 

And what of the main task, reclaiming 
the land? 

For this, the Corpsmen needed equip- 
ment, expensive equipment: bulldozers. 
scrapers, trucks, tractors, cranes, a water 
tanker, and other machines. To save 
money, and to offer further training. 
Breckenridge Job Corps officials ac- 
quired some 40 pieces of this equipment 
from the Armed Forces—all of it used, 
mostly damaged and in bad condition 
from service in Vietnam. This time 
Corpsmen mechanics got to practice 
their skills and, perhaps, learn a new 
For 


one: “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 
example, often they had to cannibalize 
parts from one machine to get another 
one running. Maintenance of this heavy- 
duty diesel machinery and other equip- 


ment provides training today. 

The Corpsmen were then ready to 
reshape the land, and the procedure 
followed for the first acre is still followed 
today. In comes the heavy equipment to 
build access roads, excavate the ground, 
lay down drainage pipes and crushed 
stone. The swamps are drained and dried 
out. Hills of waste are leveled. Rocks and 
acid soil are pushed into the gullies to 
create a rolling terrain. Then, the topsoil. 
so long buried under the spoil banks, is 
recovered and spread about the surface 
to support new life. That is done by the 
Corpsmen landscapers who reseed it and 
plant trees. 

In the 2 years that Ecology Satellite 
Camp has been in existence. Corpsmen 
have turned 658 acres into gently rolling 
grasslands, with trees and fresh-water 
streams and lakes that once again sup- 
port life. 


Beckenridge Job Corpsmen drained acid water lakes, reshaped 
the strip-mined area, and spread topsoil to support new life. 


- 


During the reclamation process, an 
average heavy equipment trainee gains 
780 hours of real experience on the 
equipment he will have to handle on the 
job. This takes about 13 months and 
qualifies the trainee for an apprenticeship 
position. Similarly, a mechanic trainee 
averages I13 months and 780 hours of 
training. of which 240 hours are spent 
learning diesel repair in the classroom. 


Benefits Are Many 


The solid training these youth receive 
pays off. Approximately 95 percent of 
those completing heavy equipment oper- 
ation and heavy equipment mechanics 
have been placed in apprenticeship pro- 
grams. Many have passed their State 
General Education Development exami- 
nation, receiving the equivalent of a high 
school diploma. 

The payoff for the State of Kentucky 
is valuable. As the land is reclaimed, it is 
turned back to Kentucky for resale. The 
State has a $500,000 revolving fund to 
handle purchases of additional land and 
also develops the master plan for the 
overall reclamation project. 

A dozen States—including Kentucky— 
have enacted laws requiring that land be 
restored to productive use following strip 
mining, but much of the damage was 
done before the laws were passed. Land 
reclamation is costly, ranging from $937 
to $1,400 per acre, and is further 
impeded by the high initial costs of 
equipment and the unavailability of 
trained operators. 

The problem is great, but one example 
for at least its partial solution has been 
set. The Ecology Satellite Camp of the 
Breckenridge Job Corps Center works, 
and its payoff is double: The environ- 
ment is being restored, and the young 
men restoring it are gaining valuable 
skills to carry them through a productive 
life. Oo 
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278,000 Apprentices 


Latest available data from the State and National Ap- 
prenticeship Program System, one of the Employment 
and Training Administration's newest reporting systems, 
show that 278,000 apprentices are registered in pro- 
grams covering a wide range of occupations. The appren- 
ticeship reporting system, initiated on January 1, 1973, is 
unique in that it relies on voluntary rather than mandatory 
reports. It was established cooperatively by the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training and the State apprenticeship 
agencies. 

Program data show that apprentices are registered for 
training in occupations ranging from A (acoustical car- 
penter) to X (X-ray equipment tester). A sampling of other 
occupations in which apprenticeships are available in- 
cludes auto and related body repairers (11,000 registered), 
carpenters (41,000), electricians (31,500), machinists 
(14,000), pipefitters-steamfitters (12,000), plumbers 
(18,500), sheet metal workers (12,000), toolmakers and 
diemakers (12,000), glaziers (1,550), lithographers and 
photoengravers (1,650), medical and dental technicians 





(2,800), miliwrights (4,200), optical workers (850), radio 
and TV repairers (1,800), and stationary engineers (1,100). 

Registered apprentices include 22,200 blacks, 10,600 
Spanish-speaking Americans, and 2,800 American Indi- 
ans. Some 2,200 apprentices are women. Vietnam-era 
veterans account for 37 percent of the apprentices, and 
are well represented in most occupations. There are 
83,800 Vietnam-era veterans and 10,600 other veterans in 
apprenticeships. 

By industry, the largest number of registered appren- 
tices (136,600) are in construction. Manufacturing has 
59,100; transportation, communications, electric, gas, and 
sanitary services, 7,600; wholesale trade, 1,000; retail 
trade, 7,600; services, 22,000; public administration, 6,400; 
nonclassifiable establishments, 34,500; and all others, 
2,800. 

Every State in the Union has an apprenticeship pro- 
gram, as do Washington, D.C., Guam, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. California has the largest number of 
apprentices with 36,700, and the Virgin Islands the least 
with 60. Florida, Illinois, Michigan, New York, Ohio, and 
Texas all have over 10,000 participants. 











Registered Apprentices by Industry 


21.3% Manufacturing 





12.5% Nonclassifiable Establishments 


7.9% Services 


49.2% Construction 


2.3% Public Administration —— 
1.0% Other 


2.7% Transportation, Communications, 
Electric, Gas, and Sanitary Services 


2.7% Retail Trade 
.4% Wholesale Trade 
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Dover, Del. 


No! Project 70,001 is not a movie. It's a 
program headquartered in Dover, Del., and gets 
its name from the Distributive Education Clubs 
of America’s (DECA) number one project for 
the 1970's. 

Back in 1969, the Thom McAn Shoe 
Company agreed to sponsor the 3-year pilot 
program for DECA with $85,000. 

The project helps to provide employment and 
training for disadvantaged high school 
dropouts aged 16-22 and receives CETA funds 
in 11 locations throughout the United States. 
Its major features are: efforts to obtain 
commitments of jobs from national retailers; 
on-the-job training to upgrade enrollee skills; 
the use of well-known athletes and ex-athletes 
as project coordinators and in other staff 
positions; and the organization of a DECA 
chapter among the enrollees. 


Clearwater, Fia. 


With approximately $36,000 in CETA funds, 
the Pinellas County Cottage Trade Study is 
providing employment for persons confined to 
their homes—retirees, the handicapped, and 
female heads of households to do piece work 
for various business, including a tooling 


company, a firm manufacturing ballpoint pens, 


and an advertising company. 


Raleigh, N.C. 


“Seeing is believing,’’ according to the many 
people who attended a slide show presentation 
at a recent conference of the North Carolina 
Manpower Services Council in Asheville. 

The presentation, developed by the State 
Office of Manpower Services in Raleigh, briefly 
reviews the history of manpower programs in 
the United States and explains the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA). The slide show is part of the office's 
new audiovisual resource library, which seeks 
to improve the training and outreach of local 
officials and manpower personnel. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


What did Y.0.U. do to help 16- and 17-year- 
old high school dropouts in trouble with the 
law? 

Y.0.U., in this case, is Youth Opportunities 
Unlimited, an offender rehabilitation project 
funded by St. Louis county under CETA title | 
and operated by the County's Juvenile Court. 
What it did—and does—is to provide job 
counseling, educational and vocational 
placement, and followup services. The project 
cooperates with the court's program for high 
school equivalency. 

Y.0.U. has succeeded in placing nearly half 
of its completers into jobs. 


New York, N.Y. 


The first Jewish-sponsored “‘job fair’’ was 
held recently at Beth Jacob School in the Boro 
Park section of Brooklyn. Boro Park is said to 
be the largest Jewish community in the world. 
The fair was sponsored by the Council of 
Jewish Manpower Associations (CJMA) to 
increase job opportunities for unemployed and 
underemployed residents. 

More than 20 national companies recruited 
for openings ranging from entry-level training 
slots to professional jobs. Among the 
companies were: General Electric, RCA, Xerox, 
New York Telephone, Pfizer, Union Carbide, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance, Western Electric, 
and the Chase Manhattan Bank. 

The fair was helpful to employers, 
professionals, whose career outlook has 
changed and to orthodox Jews who have 
encountered job difficulties as a result of 
religious practices. 

The CJMA, which is funded under CETA title |, 
has provided employment and training services 
since its establishment in October 1972, placing 
more than 1,000 trainees, of whom more than 
600 have been retained past the training period. 


Winter Haven, Fia. 


Help! It's here for some offenders who can 
really use it. 

With $50,000 in CETA funds, a halfway home 
operated by First Step Corporation, Inc., is 
providing counseling and job training for first- 
time offenders convicted of nonviolent crimes. 
Participants pay for room and board out of 
their wages. The house opened earlier this year 
with only 4 residents, but expects about 25 by 
mid-1976, at which time it hopes to be self- 
supporting. 
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A printer, a shoemaker, a carpenter, and an instrument maker 

were among the signers of the Declaration of independence 

Two of the craftsmen are among the five signers shown in this detail 
eee f Mee Mee! BM et Be le Lege m gee gle ale) 
John Adams, Roger Sherman, the shoemaker, Robert Livingston, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Benjamin Franklin, the printer See 

The ‘Mechanicks’: Work Force of the Revolution, page 14 
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